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COMBE DOWN, BATH 


The following is a copy of the Combe Down Stone Mines Forum’s newsletter of July 1993. Sub. Brit. was fully 
consulted by Halcrow’s for the preparation of their report and the astute reader will notice that we have won quite a 
proportion of our arguments. We now hope to become involved in the archaeological survey of the site. Would 
anyone who wishes to help contact the editor for further information. 

As an aside, this editor was not at all pleased to read in the Bath and Wilts Evening Post published a few days 
before Halcrow’s report, ‘LIVING ON A TIMEBOMB. The mines under Combe Down in Bath are dangerous and 
could collapse at any time causing death and injury, an expert has warned. Houses would fall into the ground and 
roads would sink, causing gas, water and electricity to fail. Unless action is taken to make the mines safe the 
people of Combe Down are living on a timebomb. That was the stark warning given by the engineering firm 
hired... “ and it gets worse! No it’s not mixed up with Los Angeles! 


The Combe Down Stone Mines Forum’s newsletter: 


As most residents will be aware, Sir William Halcrow and Partners have completed the first part of their report to 
Bath City Council, a feasibility study on methods for stabilising the Firs and Byfield mines. Their strategy has been 
presented at an exhibition, a public meeting and to the council’s Environment Committee. 

The Combe Down Stone Mines Forum welcome the consultant's report. We hope that September’s Environment 
Committee meeting wi!! accept Halcrow’s proposed strategy. This will allow the Environmental Impact Assess- 
ment required by Bath City Council to begin. Stabilisation work is then expected to start in mid-1994 and to take 
around five years. 

We feel an important policy has now been established: that of structurally supporting Combe Down from 
underground wherever possible. Halcrow have assured residents that infilling will only be recommended where 
considerations of access and safety rule out other methods. According to this strategy, some 40 per cent of the 
mines (by volume) will be left unfilled. Some areas under open spaces will be left untouched, other parts will be 
supported with sprayed fibre reinforced shotcrete. 

We also welcome Halcrow’s efforts to minimise the disruption and nuisance of the stabilisation process. There 
will be a huge reduction in the amount of lorry movement to and from the village, as a result of the decision to fill 
only where necessary. Unfortunately, in the many areas where the mines cannot be filled from underground, there 
will be extensive surface drilling in roads and private gardens. 

While welcoming the rejection of Firs Field as a location for a batching plant and contractors’ site, the Forum 
are unhappy with the choice of Rainbow Woods - although it is conceded that no other suitable site may be avail- 
able. The Forum hope the possibility of using an existing batching plant in Bath will be fully explored, though this 
might increase traffic to the village. 

Halcrow share the reservations of many residents about the use of PFA and cement as an infill material. As part 
of their Environmental Impact Assessment, they are required to take account of substantial current and forthcom- 
ing UK and EC regulations on hazardous waste, landfill. and water quality. They will conduct leaching tests to 
discover whether the heavy metals in PFA can get into the water supply. One concern is that placing toxic maten- 
als under Combe Down - even if locked into a cementitious grout - leaves open the possibility of being listed on a 
contaminated land register or falling foul of future environmental legislation. One suggestion is that anything put 
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into the mines should be no more toxic than the composition of local stone. For an extra £9m (Halcrow’s figures), 
it would be possible to use a non-toxic mixture of sand and cement for infilling. This would be likelier to provide 
the reassurance required to restore long-term confidence in the property market. 

Infilling will lead to the creation of solid concrete slabs (totalling some 11 hectares), which will have unknown 
effects on the flow of water underground. The Forum have yet to see the survey on the condition of the mines 
which forms the basis for Halcrow’s recommendations. we also await with interest the standards which infill 
materials are expected to pass, and the safeguards and penalties proposed to prevent dust, noise and other environ- 
mental damage. 

We continue to welcome information and views which can be shared with all those who have an interest in the 
future of the mines. 
David Morris, Alan May, Paul Jackson, lan Barclay (834370) and Arthur Rendall (837461) forthe Combe Down 
Stone Mines Forum. 


Despite the rather reassuring tone of the Combe Downs mines forum's newsletter we find in September the 
Evening Chronicle saying, FURY AS MINE RISK MAP KEPT SECRET. LEAKED DOCUMENT SPARKS 
NEW DANGER FEARS FOR TRADERS AND RESIDENTS. A map leaked to the Evening Chronicle reveals 
that land above the mines in Combe Down is just 1.2 metres thick in places.’ 

This was very disturbing to local residents and traders who were then told by Bath City Council that the map 
was not released because of the danger of misinterpretation. On the other hand the council decided to paint yellow 
lines in the roads outside the local shops in case the weight of too many vehicles precipitated subsidence. This 
move was thwarted by the traders who feared damage to their businesses. 

We in Sub. Bnt. can only sympathise with the local residents caught up in this bewildering sequence of events. 


MONKTON FARLEIGH AND COMBE DOWN 
Brian Clarke reports ((24.9.93) 


There ts talk of a proposal for infilling the Combe Down quarries using crushed waste from Stoke Hill which is 
still worked for stone. It might be moved (presumably over a period of years) by a conveyor belt route. Local 
residents favour this as removes need for fleets of lorries and disturbance. I think the idea is to mix cement with it 
to get a stable infill that won’t settle later, and avoid nasty PFA. Tough on the bats though. I understand 19 and 20 
Districts at Monkton Farleigh Depot are likely, or have been, sold off for mushroom cultivation for which many 
wooden boxes from the closed mushroom mine at Bradford on Avon are stacked by 20 building and at Main East. I 
do not know if the theme park proposes to use 12 to 18 Districts. They had got the lights working along Main West 
andthrough one or more District conveyor routes, also renovated the Ruston diesel generator and mun it a few 
times. My guess is all or much of the depot could well he derelict again in a few years. Shakespeare's entrance at 
Browns Folly (Monkton Farleigh) was recently found to have a newly fitted metal gate but was not padlocked at 
that time. Better mention to Sub Brit members together with an access contact per Avon Wildlife Trust if you have 
one (mentioned in case you did not know of this). I will watch with mild cunosity to see how long before someone 
busts this new gate. Farleigh Down Sidings were still open last month and you could walk all the way up to bars 
at Main West (3/4 mile). 

I have kept tabs on some of the wagons sold from Monkton Farleigh last year and it is good to report many have 
been renovated, proving popular and useful on the various railways they went to. 


But we also read, horror of horrors! about Monkton Farleigh becoming a theme park. 

The Evening Chronicle, 16.9.93 says, “HANDLE WITH CARE.Plans for an underground theme park at 
Monkton Farleigh should be treated with the utmost caution. Bath is a world heritage city. It can do without a 
fake heritage centre and a simulated Roman baths a few miles down the road. Remarks ina report by the com- 
pany behind the scheme comparing their proposed complex to Euro-Disney do not inspire confidence. Their talk 
of ‘limitless expansion’ shows a complete lack of understanding of the sensitive environment of the area and its 
traffic problems. Plans for mock Roman chanots and fake Roman money may give some semblance of reality, but 
the overall effect will be rather marred by the fact that the whole thing will be underground. This is not to dismiss 
the scheme out of hand. Anything which boosts the local economy and brings jobs to the area is not to be sniffed 
at. But we suspect that Monumental Corporation could be planning a monumental disaster.’ 


FURTHER LIGHT ON BRIGHTON WATER 
Readers of Bulletin No 29 will recall Tim Martin’s interesting paper on Brighton’s water supply and the Goldstone 
pumping engines. For some time I have been interested in a public drinking fountain on Brighton Palace. The 


following is a short summary of my conclusions which throw some light on one of the personalities behind the 
Goldstone venture. There is a red granite public drinking fountain and basin set in the North Gate of the Royal 
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Pavilion. The inscription reads: 

Public Drinking Fountain erected by William Blaber 1859. Born at Bnghton 14th January 1818. Died at Hove 17th 
September 1903. For 3 years Deputy Chairman and for 15 years Chairman and Managing Director of the Brighton, 
Hove and Preston Water Works Company ‘till its purchase by the Corporation in 1872. 


The fountain is now dry. The North Gate was built in 1832 for William IV. He was the brother of George IV, 
formerly the Prince Regent. William first visited Brighton as the Duke of Clarence but on succession in 1830 
further developed the Pavilion. He was a regular visitor to Brighton, often strolling along the Chain Pier or 
through Kemp Town. The Brighton, Hove and Preston Waterworks Company was formed in 1834 to provide a 
public water supply to the locality. Two water supply company reorganisations took place which were contempo- 
rary with William Blabers association with Brighton. In 1853 the Bnghton, Hove and Preston Constant Service 
Water Supply Company was formed to be superceded by the Brighton Water Corporation in 1872. Willaim Blaber 
was 36 years old when he became deputy chairman of the Water Company in 1854 and the fountain was erected 5 
years later. 

After Blaber left the Brighton Water Co. at about the age of 54 he joined the then Sutton and Cheam Water 
Company in time to participate in its reorganisation as the Sutton District Water Company in 1871. It is likely that 
with both Brighton and Sutton undergoing reorganisation there was a period of overlap of responsibilities. He 
served the SDWC until 1903 when he died, having just succeeded as Chairman at the age of 85. His name appears 
on the marble commemorative plaque of the water tower built at Tadworth in 1898. Now a_ private residence in 
Tower Road, the plaque survives in the building structure. 


1898 
SUTTON DISTRICT WATER COMPANY 
Directors 
SIR ALLEN SARLE, J.P. (Chairman) 
WILLIAM BLABER, ESQ. 
WILLIAM F CHAMBERS, ESQ.,J.P. 
CHARLES C DOUGLAS, ESQ. 
Engineer W. VAUX GRAHAM, H.Inst M.E. 
Offices, Sutton, Surrey. 


The Brighton fountain inscription must have been in memoriam to a man who devoted his life to the provision of 
public water supplies. B.E. Osborne 


VISIT REPORT: THE 'BOVES' AT ARRAS (FRANCE) 


En route to the Prague Symposium, I stopped off at Arras, as I had long wanted to see the famous and ancient 
excavations in the Chalk under the town. During the First World War many of these were connected together to 
form a large underground network of sheltering and control caverns, and secure routes to and from the front line to 
the SE of the city. A small section of these excavations is currently (1993) visitable as a tourist attraction, with 
access from the basement of the Hotel de Ville. 

Arvas is on the main railway line from Paris to Lille, and thus enjoys the benefits of the TGV Nord high-speed- 
train service (Paris Nord is 49 minutes away!) The railway line and station are to the SE of the city centre, and the 
WWI front line was a further 1.5 km SE again. Most of the ‘caves’ or ‘boves’ are in this area, with two principal 
subways linking lines of ‘caves’ with the front line area on approximately south and south-east alignments from 
the railway station area. A fairly detailed plan of these appears in ‘The work of the Royal Engineers in the Euro- 
pean War, 1914 - 19’. One interconnected line of caves runs roughly in the direction of Avenue Fernand Lobbedez 
/ Route de Bapaume; the other is more or less under rue de Cambrai. 

The small area of chalk workings seen on the public tour, by contrast, is below the Place des Heros, in front of 
the Hotel de Ville, NW of the railway station. The tour takes about 40 minutes, and there is a small archaeological 
and local history display in the town hall basement where it commences and finishes. The charge for admission, in 
August 1993, was FF 12. First impressions underground were of extensive rockbolting (sensible enough), and 
almost as extensive ‘rustication’ of exposed chalk with what appeared to be a mixture of straw and whitewash 
with, here and there, additions of green paint presumably to simulate algae or moss’ However, things improve as 
you go further into the system. Tourists are told that the workings originated in the 1 Oth C as quarries for hard 
chalk for building - and certainly there are plenty of squared blocks in evidence in wall- and pillars below ground. 
Jointing in exposed chalk suggested that blocks up to 1/3 metre might have been extracted, although most of those 
seen underground were smaller (of the order of 20 cm.) There are numerous though relatively small flints visible in 
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the chalk in ceilings and walls. At one point one is shown a (haulage shaft’ of circular cross- section, c. 1.5 metre 
diameter and extending vertically about 15 metres. There are confirmatory, though faint, traces of rope grooves. 
Pickmarks can be found, although in view of the close jointed nature of the chalk it seems likely that to a large 
extent the material was simply prised out with pointed bars. 

In one area, relics of WWI electrical wiring are shown, and there is a display of photographs from that period 
supplied by the Imperial War Museum. The guide tells us that we traverse about 300 metres of a total of 32 
kilometres of passage and interconnected ‘boves.’ Even the part traversed on the public tour is far from being all 
on one level ... there are numerous flights of steps up and down, and many low ceilings and uneven floors and 
Steps - this is not a tour for the unsteady or infirm! 

In Samuel Johnson’s words, the public tour is “Worth seeing ... but not worth going to see.’ 


Paul W Sowan 
MILITARY TUNNELS 


In Geology and military tunnels, Geology Today, 8(3), 92-98 (1992), Michael S. Rosenbaum and Edward P.F. 
Rose who are well known to Sub.Brit. point out that with the demise of the cold war more and more formerly 
secret underground military structures are becoming viewable by the public. Often this reveals exposures of sub- 
surface geology and allows us to deduce the geological problems which confronted the original tunnelling engi- 
neers. Tunnels dug under Gibralter, the Island of Jersey and Vimy Ridge in northern France are considered by the 
authors, while the importance of the tunnels dug by the Vietcong in winning the war in Vietnam are mentioned. 

There are over 50 km of tunnels and underground chambers dug into the rock of Gibralter dating back to 1782. 
The authors distinguish five main periods of tunnel digging, 1782-1799 when the rock was besieged by the French 
and Spanish, 1880-1915 which was the time before WWI, and the remaining three periods were before, during and 
after WWII until 1968. 

Largely but not entirely, the excavations were in massive Gibralter Limestone which is a 600-m-thick crystalline 
sequence resembling British Carboniferous Limestone. The earliest tunnels are the most stable since they were 
constructed using methods which caused minimal damage to unexcavated rock. These were the use of gunpowder, 
crowbars, sledgehammers, fire setting and tamping quicklime into boreholes. When wetted this expanded and split 
and fragmented the rock. However by WWII high explosives were being used but although permitting faster 
excavation this set up stresses in the unexcavated rock and even today loose rock 1s developing as these stresses 
work out of the rock. 

The complex of military tunnels on the Island of Jersey date only to 1942-1945 which was during the German 
occupation. They were excavated in sediments which had undergone some degree of metamorphism - late Pre- 
cambrian (Brioverian) well-cemented turbites. As a consequence we do not find the stable unlined tunnels typical 
of Gibralter but either tunnels lined with concrete or to a much lesser extent pit-props. 

The tunnels on the Island of Jersey were originally designed as a military barracks with workshops but finally the 
function was changed to that of a hospital. 

During WW1 tunnelling was a feature of the fighting on the Western Front. The combatants dug under the 
enemy lines with the view to packing the tunnels with high explosives to blow up the enemy or dug to detect the 
enemy digging his own tunnels. At Vimy Ridge in France a tunnel complex known as the Grange Subway was dug 
to provide covered approaches to the front-line trenches in preparation for eastwards assault of spring 1917. The 
tunnels were dug in soft weak extensively jointed chalk and were therefore kept narrow. Despite this they have 
largely survived to this day and 250 m are preserved for daily public viewing at the Canadian Vimy Memoria! Park 
between 1 April to 15 November. With the channel tunnel open it will make a nice day trip from southern England 
since it is near the Calais to Paris motorway. 


MORE WARTIME TUNNELS AT DOVER 


More wartime tunnels have been discovered in the cliffs below Dover Castle. There are various series of tunnels 
in the cliffs. The first tunnels and shafis date to 1797-98 which were later used as an operations room at the time 
of the evacuation from Dunkirk. These are now open to the public. 

In 1941 tunnels at a higher level were excavated and the uppermost of these ‘Annexe’ became an emergency 
hospital. A lower one ‘Bastion’ was intended to be a ‘combined ops HQ’. It is believed that Bastion collapsed 
while being dug and was sealed up. In 1958 Mr. Groves (formerly sergeant-major Groves of the Royal Engineers 
and stationed at the castle) was recalled to inspect Bastion. He and Arthur Jackson entered through a telephone 
cable access and found a very deteriorated tunnel. The telephone cable access was then sealed and Bastion was 
forgotten until Mr. Groves recently wrote to English Heritage, who now manage the Castle. Ken Scott general 
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manager of the castle now hopes to re-enter it. 

The lowest level of tunnels in the cliffs, Dumpy, was dug in 1942 and after the war was adapted to be a Re- 
gional Seat of Government. 

Thomas Groves wrote a book about the history of the tunnels in the cliffs in 1970 but was not allowed to publish. 


A GERMAN POW TUNNEL 


The Daily Telegraph, 17.1.94 describes a mass escape by German POWs on March 10-11th 1945 from a camp at 
Island Farm near Mid Glamorgan. The camp was for 160 German officers including generals and admirals 
presumably of the nastier kind since they were awaiting trials for war crimes. The event has all the ingredients of 
the ‘Great Escape’ film, 67 of the prisoners tunnelling out. They were soon captured but unlike the allied prisoners 
who escaped from Stalag Lufi 3 they were not subsequently murdered by their captors. 

The camp still exists but is due for demolition as the site is to be developed . However Hut 9 the building at the 
mouth of the escape tunnel is to be listed and the hut and tunnel preserved as a tourist attraction. 

Mrs Susan Hawthorne of Brynteg Comprehensive School, Bndgend, wrote a book about the camp in 1989. 


STRANGE TUNNELS NEAR A POW CAMP IN ENGLAND 
The following letter was received from Walter Hughes and Phil Marshall was able to give a very nice reply. 


Dear Mrs. Beamon, 

Over two weeks ago I phoned you after reading ‘“The Burrowers’’ in The Guardian Weekend of 25 September 
and promised you to put my story down on paper. You must have wondered what happened ... Well, at long last I 
am now ready to let you have my story. 

In the spring of 1946, shortly before I was demobilized, I was stationed next to Brockley Hall, a sort of 
mock-Georgian mansion halfway between Bristol and Weston-super-Mare. There was a camp for German PoWs 
there, and I was one of the two interpreters. 

One day, when I was exploring the surroundings, I found a subterranean passage leading from near the 
camp beneath a minor road/country lane,at nght angles to the main Bristol/Weston road, into the grounds of 
Brockley Hall. In a niche in the wall of the tunnel/passage I found the following Latin inscription: 

Quisquis huc accedis 
Quod tibi horrendum videtur 
Mihi amoenum est 
Si dilectat maneas 
Si taedet abeas 
Utrumque gratum 


I’ve forgotten practically all my Latin, but I think this means something like: 

Whoever you are approaching here, what seems ugly to you is agreeable to me. If you like it stay. If it annoys you, 
leave. It’s all the same to me. 

I was unable to find out more about this amusing little inscription at the time. I doubt that it goes back to 
Roman times it more likely is some kind of a folly. 

About 25 years ago, when I happened to be in the vicinity, I went to have another look. I could not find the 
entrance at the far side, away from the mansion (which then was still standing, though in a rather dilapidated 
condition - I think it was subdivided into flats), so I walked to the other side of that lane and rang the bell at the 
most likely building to abut on that passage. It was a bungalow called ‘‘Long Acre’’, address Brockley Hall, 
Brockley, Somerset, belonging to a Dr. B.D. Smith (an academic, I think). 

] explained who I was and that I wanted to have another look at that Latin inscription - if it was indeed in a 
tunnel opening onto his back garden. He confirmed it was there and allowed me to inspect it. The inscription was 
still there, as before, but the site could then only be approached from ‘‘Long Acre’’, and no longer from the other 
Side - the passage now was a cul-de-sac. Dr. Smith was unable to throw any further light on this riddle. 

J have no idea whether Dr. Smith is still living there. Nor do I know whether the inscription is still there, 
or, indeed, whether the tunnel still exists. But I think that one of your fellow enthusiasts in the Bristol area might 
wish to investigate this further. 

If anybody ever finds out more about what lies behind this minor mystery, I should be glad to be told. 

Also, I should love to have an accurate translation of those six lines - my version is only an approximation. Please 
let me know in due course what is going to be unearthed about this mysterious bit of Latin in a hole in the Somer- 
set soil. 

Best wishes, Yours sincerely. Walter Hughes 
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Dear Walter, 
BROCKLEY HALL: SUBTERRANEAN PASSAGE 


Sylvia Beamon sent me a copy of your letter which I read with great interest. 

I showed it to a friend who in fact lives at The Stables, Brockley Hall, who confirmed that the passage still 
exists She tells me the hall dates from 1825 and believes the passage gave access to the kitchen gardens on the east 
side of Brockley Lane. 

An old colleague in the local council got me a copy of the O.S. 1:2500 plan which clearly shows two passages! 
He also mentioned that elephants were known to have been owned by the estate, presumably to assist with forestry 
work, 

I recently visited them both. The one under the A370 is without any ornamentation and the northern half is now 
constructed of concrete (resulting from road widening or strengthening?). Steps lead down to the northem end of 
the subway; debris at the southern end hides any steps here, though I suspect they still exist. 

The subway under Brockley Lane is open at both ends. I entered at the eastern side, down a curving flight of steps. 
The statue is in its niche in the middle but a slab bearing a latin inscnption is now positioned above the western 
end of the subway (and not within as you found it.) 

I imagine the subways were constructed at the same time as Brockley Hall and agree with you that the one 
nearest the Hall was made to represent a folly/grotto, although its primary use was probably for access to the 
kitchen gardens. 

If I am able to find out any further information I will let you know. 


Yours sincerely, Philip Marshall 
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The subway under Brockley Lane and its features 
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THE IRISH CHANNEL SCHEME ...AND THE SOLENT SCHEME 


We now have an English (and French’) Channel Tunnel, which H.M. the Queen is due to open (with President 
Francois Mitterand) on 6 May 1994. 

There have been other proposals for undersea tunnels off our shores. During the course of the International 
Engineering Congress held at Glasgow in 1901, one James Barton (member of Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers) read a paper on ‘The proposed tunnel between Scotland and Ireland.’ The shortest route (from the 
Mull of Cantyre (i.e. Kintyre) to Country Antrim) was discounted in view of the lengthy and roundabout land route 
needed to link the tunnel with Glasgow |! A Welsh channel tunnel, from Holyhead to Howth, was thought too 
ambitious for a first attempt, so Stranraer to Carrickfergus was favoured for a first tunnel (with an implicit as- 
sumption that the Welsh scheme would follow shortly after successful completion!) Subsequent discussion revealed 
that such a tunnelling scheme had been under consideration from earlier than 1886. 


‘The history of the Solent tunnel scheme’ to link the Isle of Wight with the rest of England was published by a Fred 
Turton (of Sandown) in 1946 (3rd edition!) There had been a South-Western and Isle of Wight Junction Railway 
bill in Parliament, with provision for a tunnel between Keyhaven and Freshwater. As histories go, this slim book 
of 59pp is disappointing in giving few concrete dates for abortive tunnel schemes ... but it does contain a wonder- 
ful if imaginative description of a journey on the ‘Solent Tunnel Express’ announced (at Ventnor) as for ‘Newport 
and London only; fast train to Waterloo.” Those who have travelled to and from the Isle of Wight via the notori- 
ously slow Portsmouth route will say ‘If only .... !) 

Paul W. Sowan 


A MODERN DAY GROTTO BUILDER 


The Observer Life, 6.2. 94 describes a grotto built behind a terrace house in London W12. This is the home of 
Belinda Eade graduate of the Central School of Art who now accepts private commissions to build grottos. Among 
other projects she built a new one at Leeds Castle and helped restore the Hampton Court grotto. Photographs of the 
terrace house grotto in the magazine show it to be very elaborately decorated - rivalling Goldney’s Grotto. Included 
in the materials of construction are scorpion shells, pieces of marble, knapped flint, abolone shells, oyster shells, 
mussel shells, cockle shells red porphory and Herefordshire limestone. 

Belinda’s dream is a whole house consisting of grottos alternating with empty white open spaces. 


A TUNNEL SYSTEM UNDER A GLASS WORKS - The Hotties 


St. Helens in Lancashire has always been a town heavily dependent on the glass industry. A visitor centre to 
celebrate Britain’s glass industry is to be created. Central to this is the Tank House of Pilkington’s former Jubilee 
Sheet Glass Works built in 1887 for the manufacture of cylinder glass in continuous tank furnaces. However the 
works, with its impressive brick cone had been taken over for sand storage by the mid-twentieth century. 

Since October 1991 Lancashire University Archaeological Unit, funded by English Heritage, have been working 
on the structure. From Sub. Brit’s point of view the system of tunnels beneath the Tank House is unusual. We will 
be looking for detailed information. Can anyone help? 

Information from British Archaeological News. NS 7, p.3. 


WHAT HAPPENS IF YOUR GARDEN DISAPPEARS DOWN A HOLE? 


Those of us who occasionally get called out when mysterious craters suddenly appear in gardens of residential 
houses may be alarmed, dismayed and outraged by the experience of George Martin in Starkholmes, Derbyshire. 

According to a local paper (Matlock Mercury or Derbyshire Times, c. Jan 1993) his garden was over the former 
Riber Lead Mine and two deep craters suddenly came into being. All the County Council could do was to put a safe 
fence around the craters. They are quoted as saying, ‘‘Unfortunately as a local authority we have no financial or 
legal responsibility to remedy the situation and are not allowed to spend public money on private property. It is 
regretable that the Department of the Environment refused our application for the derelict land grant.”’ 

Do I hear some members reflecting that DoE derelict land grants can be made available for filling mines which 
have not collapsed, under land which is not derelict, while mines which have collapsed thereby making the land 
above definitely derelict do not attract such a grant? 
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COAL MINING SUBSIDENCE IN SOUTH WALES 


The Guardian 4.2.94 reports serious damage due to subsidence is occuring in the villages of Trelewis, Quaker’s 
yard, Edwardsville and Treharris in the lower Merthyr Valley. This follows the closure of the underlying Deep 
Navigation colliery three years ago. Although Bntish Coal admit liability and pay for repairs no one knows who 
will pay after privatisation. Meanwhile property prices fall dramatically. 


ON SAND HOUSES. 


There are caves in the sandstone (assumed to be natural) behind houses itn Bridgenorth, Shropshire. Antony 
Dracup has spent 11 years converting the one behind his house into a series of arched vaults. It contains paintings 
and sculptures produced by him over the years. 


Observer Magazine. 1.1.92 
A LOST CAVERN 


Former guides at Speedwell Cavern, Nigel Ball and Tony Marsden believe they may have found the lost ‘Justifica- 
tion Chamber’ in the vicinity. This is a 100 metre high chamber contained in the extensive systems of natural 
caverns and lead mines which occur in the area. The chamber is referred to in old documents and was possibly re- 
visited in 1912. 


Matlock Mercury or Derbyshire Times. c. Jan. 1993 
UNDERGROUND STORAGE TANKS ON THE A111 


Beside the All] in Cambridgeshire special copious underground storage tanks are being installed. These are to 
catch any toxic chemicals or petroleum products which may be spilled in accidents involving tankers. They cost 
£9000 each and are cleverly designed because they will not collect unpolluted rain water. Also they have to deal 
with oils which float on water. 


The object is to prevent contamination of the local water table but also fire crews tackling accidents will not have 
to contend with hazards from chemicals, which will be safely out of the way for treatment later. 


THE CRETAN MAZE SYMBOL AND THE UNDERGROUND 


Part of recent BBC filming work involved symbols drawn in chalk on the walls in one small region of the very 
extensive underground stone quarries located in the Chaldon and Merstham area of east Surrey. There are about 20 
km of interlinked passages, forming a labyrinth, resulting from extraction of building stone over a period perhaps 
dating back to the time of the conquest. The easternmost part of this system has different characteristics to the rest 
and possibly predates everything to the west of it. Examination of the workings promotes the idea that in the past 
quarrymen working immediately to the west broke into and rediscovered this system. 

A feature of the Chaldon and Merstham system is that it is deficient in old graffiti. However immediately west of 
the easternmost area there is a verse chalked on a wall and was for many years unintelligible but was eventually 
deciphered by experts. It says, ‘1609. 2 wekes befoor Medsmor/ Lose not thy time/ The loss of goods mai/ wrek the 
sor bot lost/ -- times mor. 

This verse does not seem to have any connection with the various symbols inscribed, hundreds of metres away on 
the walls of the easternmost part of the system. Here there are three types of symbols but most striking are five 
maze symbols which are known as Cretan labyrinths. There are three left-handed versions, one right handed 
version but the fifth version is blemished. 

The maze drawings are known as Cretan Labyrinths because they replicate impressions stamped on backs of 
coins produced in Knossos in Crete as far back as 450 BC - albeit sometimes in a squared-up form. Nevertheless 
the symbol was not new at the times these coins were minted. On the contrary there are reasons to believe that the 
symbol was extant in neolithic times thousands of years before and became embedded in European Culture. The 
coins from Knossos only tell us of what supreme importance the symbol was considered to be. 

Apart from the extreme antiquity of the symbol is the world-wide distribution of the symbol and its variants. For 
example the Red Indian tribe, the Hopi, seem to have used it before the Spanish invasion, it was used in ancient 
India and it is to be found in the New Hebrides. it is a symbol which has followed mankind around the planet. 

The curved swastika symbol is also known to scholars of antiquity and religions but is less extant than the maze 
symbol. Both the symbols and their variants are associated with churches, cathedrals and holy places. The fact of 
them being paired up in the Chaldon quarries seems to be unique. 
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The third symbol has not yet been found to occur anywhere outside Chaldon and has no known history. 

Who produced the drawings and why, cannot be satisfactonly answered. In the first place it seems likely that the 
underground workings were closed in the eighteenth century and subsequently rediscovered by cavers in the 1960s. 
Accounts by, and knowledge of the cavers of this era render it unlikely that the symbols were drawn at that time. A 
more likely explanation is that the quarrymen themselves drew them as as some sort of miner’s emblem or good 
luck charm. Indeed a painting in the catacombs of Rome shows an early Christian miner wearing swastika symbols 
believed to be magic signs to protect him against underground demons. 

With regard to the maze symbols, it is a particularly apt symbol for the this labyrinthine system of underground 
passages but paradoxically are inscribed in the most straightforward part of the system. 

The problem of believing the quarrymen drew them is that the symbols are drawn in one very small part of a 
large system of underground workings and if quarrymen drew them then one would expect to find them in other 
parts of the quarry. As has been mentioned before the area in which the symbols are drawn is probably a quarry 
which predates quarries to the west and therefore was worked by quarrymen following an earlier quarrying tradi- 
tion - the working methods bear this out. Maybe the tradition of wearing magic signs had died out or even been 
prohibited during later quarrying. Would the authorities allow quarrymen digging stone for Christian cathedrals to 
wear pagan talismen? 

Not too far from the maze and swastika symbols there are names, initials and eighteenth century dates inscribed 
on the walls and ceilings. These dates have no relationship to the date of stone extraction itself and it cannot be 
proved that the maze and swastika symbols were drawn by the people who wrote the dates, names and initials. But 
it does tell us that as remote and inaccessible as the workings are today nevertheless people could use them in the 
eighteenth century. 

In the eighteenth century the common person had little to amuse him. Even the most rudimentary skills in 
writing and drawing would have been a source of pride. Mistakes, perhaps deliberate, are to be found in the letters 
of the alphabet which form the initials on the walls and ceiling. This could indicate that the people using the 
system were enjoying practising their hard won writing skills while perhaps not being totally accurate. Allied to 
this it was an accomplishment to draw the Cretan maze symbol which is difficult unless unless a certain trick is 
mastered after which it becomes absurdly simple. It is probable that eighteenth century children learned the trick 
for their self-esteem and perhaps baffle their peers. 

Two points mitigate against the view that the wall symbols were a just a casual demonstration of drawing skills. 
Firstly is the fact that there aren’t very many of them - when people start drawing on the walls they eventually end 
up with overloading the walls with their graffiti. Secondly there are suggestions of organisation in the positioning 
of the maze signs and the coupling with the curved swastika symbol is curious since the swastika symbol appar- 
ently poses no drawing challenge. Or does it?. This writer vaguely remembers someone demonstrating some years 
ago that the technique used to draw the maze sign could with a few variations in strokes of a pencil also produce 
the curved swastika. Perhaps our readers could try this. 

Another possibility for the occurrence of the symbols is connected with the fairly well understood meaning of the 
symbols. At the dawn of history when mankind was emerging from a brutish animal existence, truths as he 
discovered about the meaning of life and how to establish civilised codes of behaviour could only be passed on by 
word of mouth or by drawings since there were no written languages. Drawings (symbols) also overcome language 
problems. The truth as encapsulated in the maze symbol! is that mankind both in an individualistic sense and in a 
collective sense is on an evolutionary path from a bestial and brutish existence to a much finer existence. However 
it is a tortuous path (something as described in the Pilgrims Progress) as represented by the spiral nature of the 
maze and as oflen as not the journey seems to take us away from the ultimate goal which is actually the cross at the 
beginning of the maze albeit on the other side. This infers that to become a wise, peaceable, tolerant, well adjusted, 
lively minded person one can progress from a primitive babyhood only by a long and arduous period of training 
and education and the final result would not be to have destroyed the animal side of ones nature but to have 
balanced it with a more civilised stance. For a man we might say that it is the difference between raping every 
woman in sight and cleverly courting one particular woman and living in a long lasting happy and productive 
marriage with much good sex to boot. 

The cross is of importance because its quadrants represent earth, air, fire and water and the cross itself is the 
(figurative) sun. Earth, air, fire and water represent the human condition. Earth is our most debased form and air 
our finer selves. One cannot realise ones ultimate potential as a human being without some form of illumination or 
understanding be it from God, meditation or science and this is represented by the sun (cross) sign. 

The reason for the separate swastika symbol is that it is a cross but it indicates motion. The maze sign is rather 
static but life is a series of often repetitive and disturbing changes. The still point at the centre of the swastika 
indicates the possibility of achieving tranquillity despite the vicissitudes of life. 

It is therefore possible that a group met underground to contemplate such matters and perhaps meditate and pray. 
They would have to do so in secrecy since the history of England from medieval to the present time is a history of 
unrelenting religious persecution. Catholics and Protestants persecuted each other and they would both persecute 
all other religious and philosophic deviants as witches. 
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It does however seem unlikely that a remote corner of Surrey a group of philosophers were holding underground 
meetings in a remote corer of Surrey. It is more likely that some kind of witchcrafi was actually being practised. 
(Even today witchcraft is quite strong in the local area.) Despite the equating of witchcraft with satanism in the 
popular mind, it is actually a benign activity concerned with using the forces in nature for curative purposes. It is 
claimed that to remedy intestinal complaints witches would take a copy of the maze drawing underground (mother 
earth) and trace round the maze which resembles human intestines. This corresponds to entering the bowls of the 
afflicted person and applying healing hands - a typical form of witchcraft healing. The correspondence of the maze 
sign with human anatomy also seems to have influenced the thinking of the Hopi Indians who see it representative 
of the womb, vagina and birth process itself. But the birth is not necessarily a physical birth but a spiritual rebirth. 

In another tradition the maze symbol represents the pilgrimage to the holy land - Jerusalem. Pilgrimages were a 
feature of medieval religious life but most were not to the Holy Land but were perhaps a replacement for it. The 
area local to Chaldon was on the Pilgrims route to Canterbury and is renown for its medieval wall paintings at 
Merstham (now destroyed) and Chaldon churches. Also the quarries were once owned by the monks of Canterbury 
Cathedral and the stone was used in the Cathedral’s construction. (Food for some marvellous speculation!) 

Finally it is possible that there were people who considered the maze sign as some sort of sacred symbol which 
was to be displayed in some hidden place and kept from common knowledge. 


Malcolm Tadd 





Medieval Swastika symbol at Sutton, Church 
Bedfordshire 





Swastica on iron age coin. Cretan maze at Chaldon 





Maze on Estruscan winejar. Approx 625 BC 
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JULIA MILSOM ATTENDED AN OVERSEAS SYMPOSIUM FOR THE FIRST TIME AND THE FOLLOW- 
ING REPORT GIVES HER IMPRESSIONS OF THE VISIT 


I went to the Czech International Symposium in Prague and had an interesting and educational trip into which the 
Czechs had put in a lot of thought making it also friendly and relaxing. We travelled both East and North in the 
country and saw plenty of scenery. The packed lunches were substantial with plenty of beer. Our first visit was to 
Emperor- Rudolph 11 water edith, 1 km long with four shafts. Water was brought from the Vltava River to his 
gardens in Stromovka. We visited the Koneprusy caves and underground sandstone quarries, mined for sand soaps 
and stucco materials. We had a 

barbecue nearby in an abandoned sandstone quarry where we cooked sausages, tomatoes, peppers, etc., on sticks 
over a wood fire. There was time for sightseeing in Kutna Hora after visiting the silver mines which dates back to 
the 13th century, and the rather majestic St. Barbara 's Cathedral. The ossuary in Sedlec was a place of rest for 
39.000 who died in the 1318 plague. In all 40,000 skeletons were used to decorate it. I was amazed, quite fasci- 
nated by these huge patterned pyramids of bones, the chandelier hanging from the centre plus the Schwarzenbers 
coat of arms, all made of bones. In Eastern Bohemia, we went to the Josefov Citadel, an 18th century fortress. This 
consisted of 50 km of military underground passages. Goodness knows how they found their way about in there!! I 
do not think there was ever a need to use it. We had coffee in Beroune, should we have been visiting the museum? 
The sandstone castle at Sloup served as a fortification at the end of the 18th century. It had underground passages 
and a house built on the top in 1770. The views were spectacular from up there. We also visited an underground 
chapel with engravings of people and scenes - we saw a Statue of a poor lady impaled on a cross. She had been 
crucified by her father and husband for her Christian values. We drank red wine in a quarry and at Zlaty Kun, 
risked life and limb crossing a four lane road to reach the sandstone ceramic clay mines. One coach broke down, 
another took a bend too sharp and the back was wedged on the road, all quickly remedied with beer and coffee 
stops and red wine. A restaurant meal served by someone out of the ‘Munsters’ finished what I think was an 
eventful week. (The drunken proprietor managed to upset several jugs of beers, which he was carrying on a tray on 
his first trip from the kitchen. He then became more and more inebriated as the evening wore on adding much to 


BOOK REVIEWS 


HISTORY IN HIDING The story of Britain’s secret passages and hiding places. Stuart Ross. Robert Hale. 1991. 
pp190 including photos. £15.95 

The book covers quite a range of sites and subjects associated with the passages and hiding places of the title. 
There are nine chapters, each dealing with a particular subject but broadly they cover; smugglers tunnels, priest 
holes, drains, air raid shelters, underground factories, monastic passages, storage sites etc. At the back of the book 
is a gazetteer of sites open to the public and which are mentioned in the book. 

An interesting read for any Sub. Brit. member as well as containing a useful list for further reading. 


J onathan Maisey 


ICE-HOUSES. Tim Buxbaum, Shire Album 278 1992 (ISBN 0 7478 01509) 32 pp., Price £1. 95. A delightful 
cover, a snow scene picture of the thatched Heveningham Hall ice-house constructed on a Suffolk estate, well 
illustrates the fact that the entrance to most of these structures usually faced north, hence the shadow shown in the 
photograph. The booklet is packed with information, clearly described. The illustrations and drawings are faultless. 
There is a useful list of ice-houses that can be visited by the public. My only minor criticism is that a comment on 
bats could have been made that they must not be disturbed between October and March of each year. Many 
icehouses are now used as bat hibernacula since a large number of their more usual habitats have been destroyed. If 
you want to know about icehouses, then this booklet is good value for money. 


Sylvia P. Beamon 


SUB. BRIT. ON TELEVISION. 


To commemorate the opening of the channel tunnel (May 6th?) BBC 2 is to broadcast an ‘underground evening’. 
As Sub. Brit. has been heavily involved in the filming, various members should be seen in action. The BBC keep 
changing their mind about the actual date of transmission but it is currently scheduled for May Ist (or there 
abouts!) at 8.25 pm 


THE STONE QUARRIES AT CAEN 


David Pollard came across a report (14.4.93) describing a trip to the stone quarries at Caen in Normandy. 
Building stone has been quarried underground at Caen since perhaps before Roman times but, except for very 
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special purposes, ceased in 1910. There are analogies between Caen and Bath stone but the latter is coarser and 
more porous than the Caen stone. The strata in the Caen stone is described (top to bottom) as Bande Royale ( a fine 
stone used in statues and sculptures, Grande Bande (even finer), and Petite Bande used in buildings and facades 
With the current enquiry on how to stabilise the Combe Down quarmies in progress, there is interest in methods 
used to support the quarries at Caen. It is a problem the French had to face when Caen was rebuilt after the war. 
The true extent of these extremely extensive quarries is unknown and they stretch under the city. 
There are 5-20m of rock above the quarries and roof-falls occur only every 30 - 40 years but seem to have no 
effect on the surface above. 
The floor of the quarry is a calcareous clay (marl) which will support a heavy fill mixture but not, as was discov- 
ered, when there is a another cavern below! 
If the roof depth is 7 - 8m it can be stabilised with concrete pillars or by the reinforcement of existing pillars. 
Thinner roofs need to be supported by infilling 
Filling mixtures include old stone and discards but fine sand or wet coarse sand and cement held back by dis- 
carded stone is also used. It also appears, on occasion, possible to leave a 30 cm gap between the infill and the 
quarry roof allowing the road above to move without damaging consequences. 
Caen City Council have a Quarries Department concerned among other things with maintaining the quarries. 
Much of the quarries is preserved and unpleasant substances such as PFA are not used 
An expert on the quarries is M. Ozouf at L’'Universite de Caen, Centre de Geomorphology, Rue de Trilleuls, F- 
14000, Caen, France. 
Several of our members would like a trip. Could one of our French speaking experts draft out a request? 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Spring Day Conference. At Royal School of Mines, South Kensington, 9th April 1994. Your notice should be with 
this newsletter. Otherwise apply to the editor. It is open to non-members. 


NAMHO field meet. 4th - 7th August 1994 at the Forest of Dean. If you missed Sub. Brit's. meeting there last year 
this is your second chance. Apply to editor for details. 


Sub. Brits. annual Study Weekend at Salford. 12th - 14th August 1994. All Sub. Brit. members should have had 
details but anyone can come. Apply to editor for details. 


HAVE PAID YOUR SUBSCRIPTION FOR 19947? 
The reminder was sent with the Bulletin after Christmas 
THANKS TO ALL WHO CONTRIBUTED TO THIS NEWSLETTER. 


Please keep news items, articles etc. coming. Contributions from non-members welcome. Why not advertise your 
society's activity in thes columns? 
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